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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MONTHLY MEETINGS 
AND THE ADOPTION OF THE DISCIPLINE. 


Read at a Meeting for Mutual Improvement, held at 
Race Street Meeting-house, Third month 23d, 1884. 
From the rise of this Society the need was 
felt of a regular and settled organization for 
the care of each other in every way. First, 
the sufferings of the brethren who were im- 
isoned for the truth’s sake claimed the care 
. of the Society. The earliest inquiries of these 
=" meetings probably were as to what 
iends who were in prison, or from other 
causes needed relief; what wives had been made 
widows, and what children orphans, by the 
death of their husbands and parents in prison. 
We can well believe that the occasions for 
the exercise of brotherly kindness were nu- 
merous and pressing, and that they were met 
ina spirit of noble liberality. This exercise 
of the spirit of kindness and care established 
ahabit of benevolence which became prover- 
bial. “See how these Quakers love one 
another,” said their observant enemies. 
Another object of the earliest meetings was 
' tocollect and collate accounts of the suffer- 
ings of Friends for their religious principles, 
inorder to bring them regularly before the 
proper authorities. There were often cases 
of those illegally imprisoned, and it became 
the duty of the organized body to take proper 
measures for the liberation of such. 
The writings of the New Testament, espe- 
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chart of directions for early Quakerism, and. 
they found sufficient light on all questions con- 
cerning the conduct of life from the Gospels 
and the other Apostolic writings. They con- 
sidered the prevailing standard far below that 
morality which the Gospel required: “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you 
do ye even so to them.” 

The accomplishment of marriages under 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate required 
the presence of a civil magistrate, and the 
words repeated by the ‘contracting parties 
were nearly the same in effect as those now 
used by Friends. Under the Stuart kings 
the laws of the realm recognized no marriages 
to be legal without the intervention of a 
priest, for so our forefathers denominated all 
recognized ministers, both of the State church 
and of the dissenting bodies. 

Friends deemed both these methods incon- 
sistent with pure Christianity, and by the ad- 
vice of Fox adopted that which is practiced 
by our Society at the present day. It was 
foreseen that this departure from established 
usage would occasion question as to the vali- 
dity of their marriages, and as to the descent 
of estates. To guard against the charge of 
immorality and secrecy they took care to 
make the proceedings open and public, and 
to secure the testimony of numerous witnesses 
to the ceremony. - The banns were published 
in their meetings, the markets and other pub- 
lic places, several weeks before the marriage 
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was soon legally contested. This led to a full 
investigation, and a judicial decision in open 
court fully established the sufficiency of the 
form of marriage used by Friends. 

As early as 1653 George Fox gave definite 
directions in regard to the accomplishment of 
marriages, though meetings for discipline 
were not yet regularly established. The pro- 
per registry of births and deaths was com- 
menced at an early day—also by the advice 
of Fox—and these records were carefully 
preserved and authenticated by the Society. 

The care of the ministry was another ob- 
ject which demanded early attention of the 
Fathers. Many of both sexes engaged in 
this solemn service, and traveled extensively, 
both in their own land and in foreign coun- 
tries, preaching the Gospel of Christ accord- 
ing to their ability. It was soon found expe- 
dient that these should have certificates from 
their brethren at home, which would be an 
evidence of their worthiness to stand as wit- 
nesses for the truth. 

Great numbers soon gathered to the infant 
Society. There was no formal admission. All 
who attended their meetings and embraced 
their principles were accounted Friends, and 
the same right was transmitted to their chil- 
dren. 

It was most essential that all who were 
thus recorded members should walk in the 
e of Christian rectitude, for a throng of 

itter enemies watched the church with an 
evil eye, catching exultingly at every misde- 
meanor and magnifying it to the great dis- 
honor of the body. A provision was made for 
the bringing home to delinquents of the ten- 
der admonition and the earnest rebuke which 
right church government requires. 

That system that invests the minister with 
complete authority was not in accord with 
the views of our Fathers, who, as did the 
Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xii ch.), considered the 
church a compact body, made up of living 
members, each having gifts according to the 
measure of grace received, and all dependent 
one on another. In such a living body, since 
offences must needs come, the earliest steps in 
church discipline were strictly private, accord- 
ing to the Gospel order, but the final injune- 
tion, when private entreaty fails, is, “tell it 
to the church!” 

The establishment of business or discipli- 
nary meetings here becomes a necessity, and 
while it appears that many dedicated and en- 
lightened spirits among Friends united for 
this work, it is believed that George Fox was 
the chief instrument in the establishment of 
these meetings. Experience had unveiled 
the needs of the body, and Quarterly Meet- 
ings were first set up “to take care of God’s 
glory, and to admonish and exhort those that 
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walked disorderly and carelessly, and not ag. 
cording to truth.” In the year 1666 Fox say 
in his Journal: “ Then was I moved of the 
Lord to recommend the setting up of fiyg 
Monthly Meetings of men and women Friends 
in London, besides the women’s meetings and 
the Quarterly Meetings. . . . Now truth way 
spread, and Friends were grown more numer 
ous, I was moved to the setting up of Monthly 
Meetings throughout the nation.” 

It is on record that in 1667 he labored 
diligently in this service, under much bodily 
weakness from his long confinements in cold 
and damp prisons. In 1668 the work was 
finished in England, and the indefatigable 
apostle proceeaed to address advisory letters 
to Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Barbadoes and 
several parts of America, urging them to set. 
tle their men’s Monthly Meetings in those 
countries, for they had their Quarterly Meet. 
ings before. 

Here, it is well to notice that there wag 
much dissent on the part of a considerable 
number of the nominal members of the Soci 
ety to the establishment of a regular disci- 
pline, and of stated meetings wherein cases of 
infraction of rules should be considered, 
Many who were conscientious and sincere op 
posed it, fearing it as an encroachment upon 
individual spiritual liberty, and it led toa 
schism of some considerable extent. But this 
may have been no disadvantage to the young 
Society, as it must have led to the definition 
of the true limits of church authority, and 
the trial of spirits led, perhaps, to a profit 
able sifting. 

George Fox’s Epistle of 1668 appears to 
have accomplished that unto which it was 
sent in America. The establishment of the 
discipline and disciplinary meetings was not 
long delayed. The records of ae 
Monthly Meeting commence with the follow 
ing minute: 

“Since, by the good providence of God, 
many Friends and their families have t 
ported themselves into this province of West 
Jersey, the said Friends in these upper parts 
have found it needful, according to the pra 
tice in the place we came from, to settle 
Monthly Meetings for the well ordering of 
the affairs of the church, it was agreed that 
accordingly it should be done, and accord 
ingly it was done, the 15th of the Fifth month, 
1678.” 

In 1682 we find it recorded that ,, Friends 
met, at their meeting-house in Philadelphia, 
on the 9th day of the Eleventh month, being} 
the Third of the week, and agreed that the 
first Third-day of the week in every month 
shall hereafter be the Monthly Meeting for 
the men’s and women’s meetings for the af- 
fairs and service of truth.” 
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It was one of the earliest features of our 
religious economy to elevate woman’s influ- 
ence in the church by recognizing them as 
helpers in spiritual as well as in temporal 
things. For this purpose meetings were es- 
tablished among them, with a special regard 
to the care and edification of their own sex. 
A meeting of women Friends is mentioned at 
Bristol as early as 1668, and it appears from 
a passage already quoted from George Fox, 
that they had been held in London at a still 
earlier period, but not till after the settlement 
of the men’s meetings. This is attributed 
directly to the counsels of Fox, who saw in 
Christian women helpers and co-equals in the 
work and service of the church, deeming it. 
especially proper that they should watch over 
and be helpful to each other in love. 

That women should stand with men in the 
eldership of the church was a great innova- 
tion. There was none greater in all the 
annals of Quakerism. Fox says: “The elder 
women in the truth were not only called 
elders, but mothers—now, a mother in the 
church of Christ, and a mother in Israel, is 
one who nourishes, and feeds, and washes, and 
rules, and is a teacher in the church, an ad- 
monisher, an instructor, an exhorter. So the 
elder women and mothers are to be teachers 
of good things, teachers of the younger, and 
to be trainers of them up in virtue, holiness, 
righteousness, in wisdom and in the fear of 
the Lord, in the church of Christ.” 

We hear of no claims put forth by women 
in this day of awakening for a larger place 
of dignity and honor in the church, but here 
was this large-hearted, spiritually illumined 
brother and father taking woman by the 
hand and leading her to a position of such 
importance as had never before been accorded 
her since Deborah ruled Israel. We can 
imagine his perplexity when the women of 
the congregation sat silent in the earliest 
Monthly Meetings, meekly acquiescing in the 
action of the brethren. He well knew the 
discerning spirit was not withheld from them, 
but he saw that natural modesty led them to 
distrust themselves, and they kept silent in 
the presence of the men. Women’s Monthly 
Meetings were promptly instituted, and have 
continued ever since, increasing rather than 
diminishing in influence and importance, unto 
the present time. 

The position of woman in the family and 
in the church, as counsellor, co-worker, and 
co-ruler, is, we claim, peculiar to the Society 
of Friends. Whether the position taken by 
our brethren—for it is their work alone—has 
been in the interest of the best Christian civ- 
ilization, must be left to “the considerate 
judgment of mankind.” It was the work ot 
our Fathers, whom we believe to have been 
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led by the Spirit of God, and was “a holy 
experiment.” After 200 years, can we claim 
that the results are for the advantage of man- 
kind and the honor of the Highest? 8S. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FELLOWSHIP. 


In nothing is the age in which we are now 
living more remarkable than in the crumbling 
away of the walls of separation between races 
and sects of men, and it could hardly be other- 
wise since the researches of scholar and artisan 
have brought people of diverse ways of living 
and thinking so near together that the good 
and true as well as the useful in all, have be- 
come common property. 

We may read in “ our own tongue,” the best 
thought of the oldest and most conservative 
nations of the earth, while the products of 
their fields and workshops enrich our mer- 
chants and give employment to multitudes 
who “ go down to the seas in ships.” 

And the result of all this inter-com- 
munication of nations and peoples, though 
not always brought about through friendly 
and pacific measures, has been opening the 
way for a better understanding of the civili- 
zations and their religions, that differ from 
our own. And while in our zeal for the 
spread of the religion we profess, thousands 
of the best and bravest of our Christian 
brethren have gone forth to carry its message 
of love and good-will far and wide over the 
habitable earth, the best that this self sacri- 
fice has accomplished in other lands, falls far 
short of what it has done for the religious 
bodies at home—one good work leads to another 
—like the leaven, it spreads uutil its blessed 
effects are felt to the utmost bound of human 
need. It has made common cause of human 
want and human suffering, and we are coming 
to realize as was never realized before, how 
much there is that is really good in all, and 
how very few and unimportant are the differ- 
ences that have heretofore separated devout 
and earnest seekers after the true life. 

We sent back to the land of the rising sun 
the religion that had its birth under eastern 
skies, not as it was given forth, but as we in- 
terpreted its parables and emblems, and it 
comes to us again translated into its own 
oriental imagery by the “friends of God,” 
whom in our ignorance we thought heathen 
and idolatrous. 

Is not all this teaching us the lesson given 
in vision to Peter? Shall we longer call any 
people common or unclean that have access to 
the same spirit.and are children of the same 
“Heavenly Father?” And is it not this 
knowledge that is bridging the chasm, and 
making a highway upon which humanity 
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everywhere may walk together in harmony 
for the redemption of the race? 

The fundamental truths of every form of 
religious belief rest on faith in a Supreme 
Ruler, and obedience to what is understood 
as His will, and they who work the works of 
righteousness, which it calls for, will be 
accepted. 

It is not necessary for us who call ourselves 
Christian to dissolve our separate and dis- 
tinctive organizations, nor will the Church of 
the future, in this respect perhaps, differ 
materially from the present. 

As we maintain our separate family life, so 
let us uphold our religious bodies, not as 
rivals, but as well-ordered families, bearing 
our distinctive names and working upon our 
several planes for the spiritual growth and de- 
velopment of our members, having respect 
for all and realizing kindred aims in those 
whose methods differ from our own. 

There are essential truths, plain and easy 
to be understood, and common to all. Surely 
we may all work together for the lifting up 
of the fallen and the relief of the needy, and 
leave creeds, disciplines and confessions to be 
formulated and carried out within the lines 
of sect or party organization. 

It is unity of spirit that is the bond of 
peace. L. J. R. 
Third mo. 23d, 1884. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF A WEST- 
ERN MONTHLY MEETING, (ENGLAND.) 


As much English History may be and has 
been gathered from the extant writings of 
various dates, each trifling incident mentioned 
helping to build up the remembrance of some 
old custom or to substantiate some hitherto 
doubtful event, so from the early records 
of Friends may be gleaned quite a substantial 
view and knowledge of their conduct discip- 
line, and national] character. 

It was not till the 10th of Ninth month, 
1688, that the women Friends of Falmouth 
“thought it necessary to have a book for the 
use of the women’s concerns for the county,” 
which they thereupon provided. Though it 
is possible that the men’s meeting had kept a 
record of some kind still earlier than we know 
of, yet the oldest chronicle of theirs which has 
come into our hands is dated 4th of Tenth 
month, 1671, the meeting being held at 
Penryn. ‘There isa very noticeable difference 
between the two books; this abounding in 
business of many kinds, and little else; the 
other being not much more than a collection 
of sisterly epistles, and an account of the 
exercises of the devotional meetings. 

On the opening page of the men’s book, 
with which we will now proceed, there are 
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Friends twice appointed to minister to {the 
wants of poor members, and one of these 
recipients comes before us so often that I think 
it may be allowable to mention him by name, 
We find elsewhere that Nicholas Robbyns, of 
Feark, feagge, feague, or Feock, suffered the loss 
of his house by fire in 1677, when the meeting 
held at Penryn contributed £5 towards its 
re-erection. Here we have the record that 
the “Friends of feague have lent their helpin 

hand to cover his house,” and it was advis 

to ask the Quarterly Meeting for further sub- 
scriptions. The same page reveals the appoint- 
ment of Friends to acquaint the Quarterly 
Meeting “of ye condition of Nicholas Robins 
that they may joyn with us in supplying ys 
poor man’s necessities.” After this at con- 
stant intervals we find entries of money and 
clothing sent to the poor Friend ; such as, in 
the Tenth month, 1695, “ Another account of 
his low condition being received, the meetin 

ordered to be fitted up for him a jacket a 
breeches and 5s. in money,” with the conclud- 
ing remark that, “ Friends of Feock have 
spoken of providing him with a shirt, which 
is much to y® satisfaction of the poor man.” 
It was subsequently discovered, however, that 


the Feock Friends had exhausted their spare | 
contributions on “Y° sicknesse and buryall” 


of another member, so poor Robbyns would 
have been disappointed had not Falmouth 
Meeting sent him 5s. 8d. for the desired gar- 
ment, with the addition the same year of 2s, 
and another shirt. They proceed to remark 
that “Nicholas Robbyns of Kea Meeting 
being very aged and poore has this day made 
complaint of his lowe condition on which this 
meeting has granted him 1s. per week .... 
to be distributed to him as the weeks come 
about.” 
Again we find, in 1700: 


‘“‘Disburst for a sheft for Nikholas Robbyns 
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More for being with a friend last Q. M. 0 1 6 


“ Britches and shirt for Nicholas Robbins 
8s. 6d.,” and so, repeatedly, although the 
Friends themselves had previously recorded 
a minute questioning the propriety of his con- 
stant complaints and gifts; and (9 : 5 : 1695) 
stated that “ he, expecting some maintenance 
of friends, its desired friends may be carefull 
of engaging themselves in any lasting obliga- 
tion, and that “ we doe not esteem ourselves 
fully obliged in y* support of him and his.” 
His complaints not ceasing he was summoned 
to appear in the meeting if he really were in 
such need, which however did not end his 
importunities, for shortly afterwards “ the 5s. 
sent to Nicholas Robbins is employed to his 
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ase for a pettycoat for him, and he thankful) 
for it,” and similar gifts, too many to mention 
here, are constantly recorded. 

Early in 1693 John Tregelles informed the 
meeting that “ Jane Williams at her decease, 
lefte a bed and bolster” in his custody which 
she ordered him to “dispose of, and the produce 
of it to be distributed as friends shall see fit. 
Y* St bed and bolster were disposed of for 
43s. 6d. which is left in John Tregelles’s hands 
until the meeting see occasion for ye use of it. 

In 1698 the Friends’ lease having expired 
on the Meeting-house at Falmouth they were 
concerned to arrange with the landlord that 
they might rent it year by year, or buy out 
his lease on reasonable terms. The landlord, 
however, would not let it under £3 per annum, 
which they “ esteemed too hard,” so the mat- 
ter was left to John Tregelles to arrange as he 
thought best—‘“ to pay the rental or to for- 
bear.” He decided to seek a site for a new 
building, which he found; but the estimated 
expense—£60 !-—so alarmed the meeting that 
they again tried to rent the old house. £3 a 

ear, and the shortest term, seven years, were 
still deemed excessive demands, and in 1700 
the subscriptions for the new meeting-house 
began. The gatherings meanwhile were held 


at the residence of Thomas Gwin, a prominent 
Friend of that day. A space of from six to 


ten feet was proposed to be left under the new 
building for stables, “if friends found no 
annoyance from it.” The regulation of the 
benches and seats was left to Charles Applebee 
and John Tregelles, who had the house effi- 
ciently “seated, whited, and. completed.” 
There was nofgallery for the ministers till 
seventeen years after its erection. Theaccount, 
dated Fourth month, 1701, for “ benching” 
the new house was £4 ls. 2d.; that for the 
building reached the sum of £120. It con- 
sisted simply of one large room reached by a 
flight of steps, and was ultimately converted 
into a dwelling-house, which is still inhabited 
and apparently in excellent preservation. 

There is no one living, I believe, who was 
ever present ata gathering in it, but one who 
remembers its falling into disuse attended an 
early if not the first meeting, in 1806, in the 
then new building in Gyllyng Street. Though 
young, the memory of being afraid of soiling. 
the cleanliness of the3place fixed the circum- 
stance in her mind, although a Friend re- 
minded her that she would not do so, as she 
had her pattens on. 

The unexpected expense of the new house 
did not, hower, appear to fall too heavily on 
Falmouth Friends, for the same year they 
sent thirty shillings more to help Henry 
Incledon to rebuild the Meeting-house of 
“Kiverne,” he being willing to contribute 
the remainder. 
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The receipts for the rent and duties on the 
Meeting-house, signed by Martin Killigrew, 
as Sir Peter 'Killigrew’s representative, are 
still extant, one, dated April, 1705, for £8; 
the other, May, 1702, for 16s. A record of 
1702 shows that the youth of that day were 
similar in their tastes and proclivities to the 
youth of this; “ finding a great charge on our 
meeting by the repeated breaches made in 
our Meeting-house windows, Joseph Tregelles 
is ordered to get new window leafs made and 
put up for their better security.” 

Towards the end of 1701, the Friends, who 
we gather were at this time a thriving people 
commercially as well as spiritually, and 
anxious to strengthen their position still fur- 
ther, invited Joseph Ball to come to Falmouth 
as a “ scoole-mast’ ” offering him fifteen pounds 
“a yeere certaine” and “him to have what- 
ever other advantage he could gett.” Need 
we wonder that he refused the distinction? 

But not long after, one Philip Ball offered 
his services for the same salary and they were 
accepted. Friends’ children, and “any other 
sober children if any offer” were to be taught 
for 20s. a year; if the annual. receipts were 
less than £15 the Friends were answerable 
for the deficit ; the profits, if any, were to be 
the master’s, and the meeting-house was the 
schoolroom. The first year’s schooling cléared 
£15, and Philip Ball agreed to stay another 
year,and another. But then, his expectations 
having increased in larger proportions than 
his profits, he withdrew, and was succeded by 
Samuel Hopwood, to whom the Friends 
assured a salary of £16.—Friends’ Quarterly 


Examiner. 
To be concluded. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The query has ofttimes arisen why so many 
who profess to be followers of Christ give 
such ready utterance in regard to what seems 
to them the deplorable condition of our re- 
ligious Society. I fear this may scatter from 
the fold rather than draw to it. Some of our 
faithful, devoted ones, when in public testi- 
mony, speak mournfully of our deficiencies, 
which those of other denominations regret as 
they would the extinction of our Society. We 
say, “Our fathers, where are they? who is 
there to take their places?” Truly death 
has harvested many, those whom we had re-’ 
garded as pillars in the church, and some of 
those who still remain bear evidence of being 
near their journey’s end. Yet there are those 
to succeed them who give promise of being 
planters and waterers in His vineyard, and 
who feel bound to maintain the doctrines and 
testimonies of the gospel as they were held 
and exemplified in the days of early Friends, 
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Should we not look beyond these discourage- 
ments, and endeavor to strengthen these 
tender buddings of the heavenly plant, lest 
they may be unduly checked, and the growth 
hindered for the want of sympathy and help, 
which they ought to receive from the dedi- 
cated ones ? 

We would not have been the people we are 
to-day had our forefathers sat down and 
mourned their condition. There have always 
been times since the rise of our Society when 
doubts and fears would arise regarding it. 

John Griffith, alluding to the state of the 
Society, says: “Great has been my inward 
distress on account of the mournful declension, 
the glory is much departed and the fountain 
of living water forsaken by many who have 

one into captivity by the muddy waters of 

abylon.” Thomas Ellwood says: “ When we 
call to mind our distress and anxiety, and con- 
sider the days that are past and the years that 
are gone, when darkness had overcast us, in- 
asmuch that we saw no light, and then bring 
to mind the breaking forth of God’s visitation 
of light amongst us, we were deeply affected, 
and made to confess Him who overrules all 
events.” In 1840 Christopher Healy speaks 
of the Society being very low, many gone 
into more liberty than truth allows, so we 
oe these limitations are no new thing. 

hough at this time the standing of many 
a seem in slippery places, and. many of 
understanding may yet fall, yet there is a 
worthy remnant whose hands we trust will 
not let go their hold of that which they have 
handled, and that which they know to be 
their only strength and safety. 

Although at these times of dearth, when 
the well seems deep, and we have nothing 
wherewith to draw, yet we have the assurance 
if we ask, nothing doubting, we will receive 
of the Fountain of living waters, which will 
spring up for our good and the good of our 
Society. F. 

Salem, Third mo. 14th, 1884 


dsidchalglelliighetlbidienctiaemee 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


‘On the 13th of the present month, at the 
monthly Meeting of Chappaqua, Westchester 
co., N. Y., a proposition from the previous 
Monthly Meeting was considered in joint ses- 
sion and fully united with, to hold conferences 
for the purpose of considering subjects of 
interest to the Society, either by written ar- 
ticles or orally. 

A joint committee was appointed to super- 
vise and direct the course of proceedings. 
The said committee conferred together and 
united to hold the first conference following the 
Monthly Meeting in Fourth mo., at 2 P. M.; 
members to bring their lunch. A social and 
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interesting time is anticipated. The subject 
for consideration: “Methods of conducting 
our religious meetings.” 

They hope by this means to increase 'the 
interest among its members and others in our 
religious organization, as well as to promote 
a more thorough knowledge of our religious 
principles and testimonies and give them 
greater publicity. 

This movement, when conducted with due 
care and regard for the feelings of each other 
in the elimination of the subject under con- 
sideration will they feel assured, result to the 
benefit of all concerned. EBL 





Philadelphia First-day School Union was 
held in Girard Avenue Meeting-house on the 
evening of Third month 14th, 1884. 

Written reports were read from Valley, 
Girard Avenue, Frankford, Green Street, 
West Philadelphia and Fair Hill First-day 
schools, in substance as follows: 

Valley.—“Owing to sickness and inclement 
weather our school has not been held regu- 
larly. The interest is fresh and earnest and 
we hope to have few omissions hereafter.” 

Girard Avenue.—Average attendance for 
Eleventh month, 166; Twelfth month, 162; 
First month, 132. ‘“ We have 18 classes in 
all ; two of which are engaged in the study of 
the Bible and Friends’ Discipline; one, part 
of the time, in the study of what may be 
called Comparative Religion ; several in the 
study of Biblical History, and others in moral 
and religious lessons drawn from the Bible, 
natural history, stories and conversations.” 

Green Street.—Number of teachers, 3; 
scholars, 25; average attendance, 14. The 
attendance reduced by sickness and stormy 
weather. Continue the study of the “ Lesson 
Leaves,” and find them useful and suggestive. 

Frankford.—* During the last three months 
our school has increased from’92 to 114. The 
average attendance 73. We think the school 
is appreciated by the scholars, who seem to 
manifest a genuine interest. 

West Philadelphia.—“Our school still con- 
tinues about the same as last reported. We 
have 64 scholars, 8 officers and teachers. We 
added to our library a short time ago about 
25 books. We still meet at 9.30 A. M. 

Fair Hill.—Our school still continues to 


have pleasant and instructive sessions each | 


First-day, and shows an increase from mopth 
to month. Number on the roll, 52; average 
attendance, about 44. 

A verbal report was received from Race 
Street, stating that on the second First-day in 
Second month they changed the manner of 
conducting the school. For the present the 
school is under the joint care of a committee 
appointed by the Monthly Meeting and from 
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the former First-day school. It is held at| the occasion was profitable. 
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We read a few 


the close of the meeting for worship on First- | chapters of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, 


day mornings. After a period of about five 
minutes from the close of the meeting the 
school is opened by reading a portion of the 
Scriptures, then watch-words, after which a 
blackboard exercise is given, if time and op- 

rtunity are afforded. The school then sepa- 
rates into classes, and adjourns without reas- 
sembling.' 

The change, so far, is thought to be doing 
a great deal of good, bringing the younger 
and older members into closer sympathy and 
contact, and materially benefiting all. John 
M. Child has been appointed superintendent. 
The school, as organized prior to the change, 
reports the largest attendance any one day as 
79, and the smallest attendance 75. 

In addition to the above there are two classes 
of adults, one of which is in the shape of a 
conference of those who attend the meeting. 
The other is organized, and in charge of 
James W. Janney. 

No reports were received from Reading, 
Haverford, or Germantown. 

Favorable reports were received from the 
various departments of Friends Mission No. 
1, Beach street and Fairmount avenue, show- 
ing all its departments to be in a prosperous 
condition. 

It was decided to hold the Youths’ meeting 
on First-day afternoon preceding Yearly 
Meeting. 

Then adjourned to meet at Race Street 
Meeting-house, the usual time three months 
hence. E. L. P. 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I sometimes have experiences 
differing in degree, but not perhaps in kind, 
which enable me to understand what are thy 
feelings in going forth and in returning from 
religious visits. Thou sayest “are we not 
strangely constituted ?” and I would add, “are 
we not variously constituted?’ The gentle 
promptings to duty that come to me, are so 
much in the channel of daily life, and so little 
opposed to natural inclination, that I some- 
times think I might pass them by without 
feeling reproved, though no doubt the spirit- 
ual nature would be thereby dwarfed. As 
we have reason to believe that the peace 
which follows the performance of a religious 
duty, is in exact proportion to the victory 
gained over self, I have learned, or am learn- 
ing to be content with my portion, or as some 
one has expressed it, to find the reward in the 
work and not for it. 
Yesterday our “ Reading 





Class” was re- 


sumed, and I was glad of the privilege of 
There 


mingling again with the dear friends. 
were but ten or twelve present, but I think 


including that 
“ Charity.” 
“ gift of tongues ;” and the view was presented, 
whether under this head might not be classed 
those utterances which proceed from over- 
wrought but sincere religious feeling, but in 
which the wnderstanding has but little share. 
Paul recognizes this as a child state, and 
estimates far more highly that preaching and 
praying, which is not only with the spirit, but 
with the understanding also. ; ° 














inimitable description of 
The conversation turned on the 


The withdrawal of one blessing, causes us 


gratefully to number those that we still have, 
and next to the consciousness of Divine sym- 
pathy and support, is the love of our friends. 


What a blessing is this capacity for loving 
purely and unselfishly! and is it not a testi- 
mony to its undying nature, that when it has 
been cultivated it grows stronger amid the 
decay of the bodily powers, and even some of 
the menta! faculties? As thou says, “it will 
assuredly be perfected in the world beyond.” 

. The funeral was not altogether the 
occasion I had hoped it would be. I longed 
for some one to portray the beauty of such a 
life, and to call the attention of that large 
company to what had been accomplished by 
a frail woman who had cheerfully accepted 
her allotment in life, and with rare equanim- 
ity and calmness had drawn all hearts to her, 
and exerted an influence for good on all with 
whom she came in contact. Her faithfulness 
to meeting continued till so nearly the last 
that we shall miss her sadly. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REACHING SOUTHWARD. 


The*passage by the Senate of the Recip- 
rocity Treaty between the United States and 
Mexico, by a vote of 41 to 20, is an event of 
high importance both to our own and our 
sister Republic. It was especially desired 
by those who are interested financially in the 
Mexican Central Railway of which the com- 
pletion is now officially announced. This 
railway runs from the city of Mexico to the 
United States frontier, and has been built by 
the citizens of the United States. It is be- 
lieved that both the railway and the treaty 
will insure a larger and fuller intercourse 
between the two countries, with all its atten- 
dant advantages. ; 

The care of our own great country should 
immediately be that no wrong be done by 
the restless southwestern element, to any of 
the rights of the Mexican people. The 
American of this city suggests that we may 
reasonably apprehend “complications and 
collisions which will be alleged as reasons for 
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the farther annexation of Mexican territory 
to the United States.” The American adds, 
very justly, as we think: “ America paid 
dearly enough for its former encroachments 
upon her sister republic. The civil war was 
a direct outgrowth of the war upon Mexico. 
It is the urgent duty of all patriotic Ameri- 
cans to keep guard against this greedy and 
ruinous spirit of international plunder.” 
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PHILAD’A, THIRD MONTH 29th, 1884. 





Free Gosret Ministry.—No testimony 
of this religious body (the Society of Friends) 
has been more strenuously held and more 
distinctly asserted both in the present and in 
the past, than that which claims for the 
Christian ministry an entirely spontaneous 
character, and a safe ground on the founda- 
tion of the prophets and the apostles—the 
teachings of the Divine Spirit. That the 
work of the ministry should be a means of 
worldly advancement, or of pecuniary gain, 
is repugnant to the very spirit of Christianity, 
and has no warrant in the spirit or practice 


of its blessed founder nor of his chosen apos- 
tles. 


George Fox spoke of this as an “ ancient 
testimony,” using stern, strong language, 
which carried much authority to the band of 
brother professors who looked to him as a 
father in the faith: “Friends, my desire is, 
that ye may all be preserved in the Lord’s 
power, and in his everlasting Seed; and in 
the order of the Gospel, and in the govern- 
ment of Christ Jesus, of the increase of which 
there is no end; and that ye may keep up 
your ancient testimony, in the power and 
spirit of God, against tithes, and for Christ, 
your high priest, against the hireling priests, 
and their old temples, manifesting that ye 
are the temples of God.” He also advised 
searching inquiry as to whether any Friends, 
by paying tithes, did make void the testimony 
and sufferings of the brethren, many of whom 
had been persecuted to the death for their 
stand in this matter. “It is contrary to the 
doctrine of the apostles, and of the martyrs, 
and of the righteous in this present age,” de- 
clared Fox. 

Here we seem to have evidence that the 
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objection to the mercenary principle in the ne 
ministry as tending to self-seeking, did not calli 
originate among Friends, entirely. Other to t 
were moved to protest against a compulsory vane 
system of tithes, but most reformers, if not all serv 
except Friends, believed it right to provide incl 
for the needs of those who devoted their time pel 
and talents as well as their spiritual gifts to upt 
the service of the church and to the Christian ful 
ministry. " 
Our own religious Society gradually settled / 


into a regular order of procedure. Dedicated 
and gifted persons from time to time, as they 
felt called and qualified for the service, came 
forth as testimony bearers, and were in due 
season approved or recommended, and meet- 
ing with the general acceptance of their fel- 


low-members have been lights in their gen- ie 
erations. The responsive sympathy and help- ea 
ful care of the faithful have never left the | gy. 
living Gospel ministry among Friends without | 4, 
its proper support, and we have abundant | «7 
evidence that the blessing of the Divine Good- | ;, 
ness has been the heritage of this people. H 


The cry has often gone up, “Our fathers, 
where are they, and the prophets, do they live 


te 
forever?” But each generation has had its Ww 
standard-bearers, and the testimonies of b 
Friends have been upheld as time has demon- te 
strated their value and their universal appli- c 
cation. The English-speaking world has y 
heeded the steadfast voice which iterated and e 
reiterated the tenets of spiritual liberty, I 
moral rectitude, and reverent waiting upon i 


the teaching of the Light of God in the soul. 
Gradually, all laws antagonistic to our simple 
system have been swept away, leaving us to- 
day happy in having release from the old 
suffering for the truth which was once so 
grievous. The shackles have fallen, and now 
the positive and more aggressive part of the 
work of Quakerism ought to proceed with 
energy. 

An apathy of acquiescence, and a formal 
continuance of usages and customs without 
due growth in the life of the soul, is sometimes 
manifest in the meetings for business of 
Friends. Everything seems smooth and easy 
and we are scarcely conscious that the world 
has need of us. We need an awakening, and 
a time of real dedication to such work for the 
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gervice of God and man as the present time 
calls for. Not.every faithful Friend is needed 
to bear the burden of the Word in an active 
sense, but every one is needed in that effective 
service for the building of the house which 
includes the encouragement of the Free Gos- 
pel Ministry by sympathy and by love; by the 
upholding of the hands of anointed and faith- 
ful witnesses of the Word of Life. 

There are yet many evils in the world that 
' are within the reach of human help; espe- 
cially if that help is inspired and guided by 
prophetic voices such as of old bore witness 
o the Truth, and reproved error and spiritual 
blindness. 

We need apostles and prophets, and that 
we may have these we must have a devout 
and earnest body of practical workers, all 
eager to give a helping hand as ability is 
furnished. As it was declared authoritatively 
to the early church at Ephesus by Paul: 
“Unto every one of us is given grace accord- 
ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. . . 
He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.” The inspired Paul proceeds 
to show how the body, furnished with every 
constituent part, “and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edify- 
ing of itself in love.” 

If this is a just similitude of the condition 
of a fitly organized body of Christian wor- 
shippers, it must appear that the effective 
working of this body depends on the health- 
ful response of every part to the impulse of 
the central spiritual force, even as this power 
nfust rest upon the proper action of every 
other part of the body. There is mutual 
interdependence and no smallest member can 
be spared, without vital loss, from the living 
and working Church. 


ADHERENCE TO PRINCIPLE.—That a hos- 
pital under the management of the Presby- 
terian denomination should refuse to receive 
money obtained by means of a public enter- 
tainment which the church could not approve, 


is an evidence of a living, conscientious spirit, 
and there have been numerous responses from 
individuals in approval of this course. To 
lure the young to the ball room under the 
pretense that charity will compensate for dis- 
regard of conscientious scruples is an evil, 
and those who accept money so obtained are 
sharers in the violation of principle; there- 
fore, to set it before the people in its true 
light is doing a positive good to the thought- 
less and the inexperienced. Fairs and other 
entertainments to induce persons to be chari- 
table have never been commended by Friends, 
while the practice of taking chances which 
we consider of the nature of lotteries, has 
been strongly condemned by them. If we 
have money to give, let us not ask to receive 
nearly its full value in entertainment. 


MARRIED. 


CRANSTON — BARNARD.—On Second 
month 28th, 1884, under the care of Fallow- 
field Monthly Meeting, Joseph M. Cranston, 
of Philadelphia, to Elizabeth H. Barnard, of 
Doe Run, Pa. 


DIED. 


ATKINSON.—On Third mo. 22d, 1884, in 
Wrightstown, Bucks co., Pa., Ann G. Atkin- 
son, wife of Edmund 8. Atkinson, and sister 
of the late George W. Gillingham, of Moores- 
town, Pa. ; a member of Wrightstown Month- 
ly Meeting. 


CROSSMAN.—On Third mo. 16th, 1884, at 
Huntington, Long Island, Mary Rushmore 
Crossman, in the 84th year of her age. 


FLOWERS.—On Second mo. 28th, 1884, at 
the residence of her son, Joseph Flowers, Sarah 
P. Flowers, in the 73d year of her age ; a valued 
elder of Makefield Monthly Meeting, Bucks 
county, Pa. 


THOMAS.—On Third mo. 21st, 1884, Wil- 
liam John Thomas. 

He was aman of refinement and intellectual 
power, whose life was remarkable for energy 
and purity, and for the conscientious employ- 
ment of his talents and worldly sexes in 
the service of God and man. e had reached 
the age of threescore and ten, and has gone 
from mortal life while still in the midst of 
usefulness, and while a large circle of relatives 
and close friends were yet looking to him as a 
counsellor and beloved elder brother. 

He attended Baltimore Quarterly Meeting 
only two weeks before his death. He was 
then far from well, being afflicted with a pain- 
ful chronic disease. 


MENDENHALL.—On Seventh-day, Third 
mo. Ist, 1884, at his home, in Richmond, Ind., 
Absalom Mendenhall, aged 78 years; an elder 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 


WILDMAN.—On Third mo, 21st, 1884, in 
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Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Rachel Wildman, ! 
aged 94 years ; a member of Makefield Month- 
ly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PAUPER CHILDREN, 


At the beginning of the present year a law 
went into effect prohibiting the Overseers or 
Guardians of the Poor, in the several coun- 
ties, townships and cities of this Common- 
wealth, from retaining children between the 
ages of two and sixteen years for a longer 
period than sixty days, in any almshouse or 
poorhouse, unless such children are idiotic, 
or otherwise disabled or deformed, and incap- 
able of labor or service. 

It is made the duty of Overseers or other 
persons having care of the poor, to place all 
pauper children who are in their charge, be- 
tween the ages named, (except those who are 
physically or mentally incapable of labor or 
service) in some respectable family in this 
State, or in some educational institution or 
home for children, and visit them in person 
or by agent, once in every six months, and 
see that they are properly treated and cared 
for. It is made lawful for any county, or any 
two or more counties in this Commonwealth 
acting together, to establish and maintain 
industrial homes for the care and training of 
such children, but such institutions or homes 
shall be remote from any almshouse or poor- 
house and entirely disconnected from such, 
and under separate management. 

This salutary law will, if properly carried 
out remove one of the most fruitful causes of 
the increase of pauperism and crime. Every 
county poorhouse and city almshouse is a 
home for many pauper men and women, with 
their children, and heretofore such children 
have grown up under influences which were 
sure to make them no better, and mostly 
worse than their parents. Thus many thou- 
sands of children in our State, have been 
born and reared in an atmosphere tainted 
with misery and sin, with little hope for their 
preservation ; no proper influences, no religi- 
ous instruction or training, no example except 
such as to extinguish self-respect, and degrade 
their being, is afforded them. 

The parents are mostly destitute of char- 
acter and virtue, and degraded almost beyond 
recovery, lost to usefulness in society, and 
incapable of maintaining themselves or their 
‘offspring. Such being the case, this excellent 
law was needed to remove children from those 
meee of degradation, and provide suitable 

omés for them in which they can be reared into 
virtue and usefulness, and instructed in school 
learning and in labor, under proper teachers ; 
thus affording them opportunity for making 
their way in the world honestly. 
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It is the neglected children who fill the | prove 
ranks of pauperism and crime, and the State Joye! 
should take care of and educate them, en 
if it would be protected from the continued } ¢getio 
and fearful increase of those classes who are ynder 
over-crowding our prisons, and filling our } 49 ret 
almshouses and reformatories with victims of } time | 
neglectful and vicious parents. may | 

The effect of poverty in great cities is terri- | , res 
ble, and we can all see that it is increasing at | god t 





a fearful rate, even in Philadelphia where 4 


























much is done for its relief; those who are Or 
familiar with the cities of London and Liver. ¢ jeqase 
pool, or even of New York, know how rap | tion, 
idly it is extending and blighting the moral ] gles 
sense of the whole community. The poor are | havi 
there held to be of little account, and it cannot | of tl 
be wondered at that they resent this neglect | ing 

and retaliate by the commission of theft and ] the’ 
brutal crimes. of t 

In the huge tenement houses of New York, T 
(though an improvement in some respects, | 520 
perhaps, upon the many miserable slums of | tota 
London), are concentrated more squalid poy- | hav 
erty and misery than elsewhere in this coun- | gent 
try, and unless something is done to check its } of, 
increase the moral leprosy will spread and ] rele 
become very hard to deal with. retl 

The German government has adopted the } ¢rin 
policy of educating the criminal classes in 
the prisons, and has thus reduced the com- | tio: 
mission of crime twenty per cent. in twenty wh 
years; and it is found much better to educate } got 
prisoners than to require them to labor for } an 
their self-sustenance in penal institutions; } fir 
and when the gain in happiness and morals is | to 
considered how infinitely more advantageous } th 
is the policy of instruction as a means of les- § op 
sening crime and pauperism. 

In this country we generally conduct our § jp 
prisons upon the principle of self support, J eq 
and there is, therefore, little time for improve- Y 
ment in mind and heart, and our prisoners § at 
are not often much improved in character § jg 
when discharged. ti 

The aim of our laws should be to restrain, dl 
and at the same time reclaim those who have § a 






fallen, and the German experience has shown 
that education is the most effective means of 
improvirg those who have largely, through 
ignorance and bad example in youth, fallen 
into evil ways. 

A New York State institution, established 
within a few years at Elmira upon the reform- 
atory principle, taking from the prisons of the 
State, young criminals committed for their 
first offence, affording them opportunity for 
instruction in elementary learning and in 
labor suited to their condition in life, and at 
the same time bringing them under moral and 
religious influences calculated to open their 
eyes to the evil of their former lives, has 
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proven that the German system can be em- 

Joyed in this country with great success. 
Phe managers are allowed by law large dis- 
eretion in the treatment and disposal of those 
under their charge, and though not allowed 
to retain prisoners longer than the maximum 
time fixed in their sentences by the courts, 
may shorten that time if it is thought, after 
g reasonable term of reformatory treatment 
god trial under probation, that the prisoner 
ean remain at liberty without violating thelaw. 

Out of the 870 prisoners conditionally re- 
Jeased since the establishment of the institu- 
tion, 468 earned and received their absolute 
release after six months or more of good be- 
havior on parole, 274 are yet on parole; and 
of the 60 who were brought back for violat- 
ing their parole, 25 are now in custody, and 
the balance were released upon the expiration 
of their sentence by the court. 

There are at present in the institution about 
520 inmates, and the remainder of the 1,767, 
total of those received since its foundation, 
have been discharged upon the termination of 
sentence, died, pardoned or otherwise disposed 
of. Of the 870 absolutely and conditionally 
released, fully 80 per cent. have probably 
returned to the community without resuming 
criminal conduct. 

Thus the experience of the Elmira Institu- 
tion proves that 40 per cent. of those received, 
who had been convicted of crime by the 
courts of New York, have been reclaimed 
and the German experience more than con- 
firmed, though doubtless the age of those sent 
to Elmira (between 16 and 30) would reduce 
the average to the German standard, which 
operates on old and young alike. 

The state of Pennsylvania is now construct- 
ing a reformatory at Huntington which is to be 
conducted upon a similar plan to that of New 
York, and doubtless other States will follow, 
and before long the tide of ignorance, which 
is the parent of pauperism and crime opera- 
ting upon youth, may be stayed and a more 


cheerful aspect be presented to concerned 


minds. 
Third mo. 19, 1884. 


i ene 


I must not enter here into the solemn and 


J. V. W. 


far-reaching fields of thought concerning the 


mystical connection between life and love set 
forth in that Hebrew system of sacrificial 
religion to which we may trace most of the 
received ideas respecting sanctity, consecra- 


tion, and purification. But if you will earn- 


estly examine the original sources from which 
our heedless popular language, respecting the 
washing: away of sins, has been borrowed, 


; you will find that the fountain in which sins 


are indeed to be washed away is that of Love, 
not of Agony.—John Ruskin. 
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CHILDREN IN THE HOUSE. 


The tidiest and most particular child that 
ever lived will sometimes upset things about 
a house, to the annoyance of the fussy house- 
keeper, and all ordinary children are the 
bane of her life. They cannot, will not, 
appreciate and pay respect to any ordinary 
ideas of good housekeeping, so far as avoiding 
litter goes, at any rate. Their toys, their 
games, their books, are scattered indiscrimi- 
nately around. 

As soon as the child is old enough to play 
about in most homes, a sort of quiet warfare 
between the housekeeper and that child com- 
mences. The greatest love may prompt the 
mother; yet, all but unconsciously, as it 
were, an attitude of antagonism is assumed 
by her as regards the child’s upsetting things. 

Where there is a nursery and plenty of 
assistance, of course the little folks are at 
liberty in their own domain. But in the 
average home, where the children are parcel 
of the family, as regards the use of the 
common living rooms, their want of order 
will cause more or less disturbance. 

Happy the mother who has the wisdom and 
good sense not to be disturbed by their litter- 
ing; who with equanimity can see the dining- 
room chairs converted into railroad trains, 
and composedly survey the marks of little 
fingers on the furniture. Unbridled license 
or constant checking will ruin the temper and 
disposition of any child; but sympathy for 
and patience with their desires to find them- 
selves amusement will lead any housekeeper 
to put up with a good deal of annoyance 
from them.—Baptist Weekly. 


SUPERFLUOUS EXPLANATIONS. 


The old fashion of committing portions of 
Scripture to memory has many advantages. 
What if the child doesn’t understand all the 
gorgeous imagery of the prophets? He, is at 
least, conscious of something great and beau- 
tiful. I had rather have running through my 
mind a half-understood poem, whose very 
vagueness lures me on to further thought, than 
to have it translated into prose. Better leave 
the meaning cloudy sometimes than to dissi- 
pate all the “clouds of glory” by badly pro- 
saic explanations. The commonplace we have 
always with us. Critics are not hard to find, 
or always worth much when they are found ; 
but really great men, prophets speaking out 
of glowing hearts, we do not find every day. 
The very greatest are few indeed; and I 
know no better religious discipline than to 
seek their society, and kindle our souls at 
their ever-burning fires. 

The work of the teacher of the Bible is 
chiefly the work of introduction. Bring the 
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child to see that the prophet was a real man, 
give him a clue to the understanding of his 
anguage;—then, the more you keep your- 
self out of the way the better. When 
Moses and Elias are talking together, don’t 
interrupt. 

Ask a child to repeat the twenty-third 
Psalm. No lesson could be more beautiful, 
as out of the mouths of babes praise is 
repeated. Why should the teacher, then, feel 
in conscience bound to take all the poetry 
out of it by dissertations on sheep in general 
and Oriental sheep in particular? Why 
should he discourse learnedly on shepherds 
and give homilies upon sheep-folds, and ask 
leading questions about still waters and green 
pastures? If any comment is needed, let it 
come from the child. I had rather find out 
what impression the psalm makes on the 
child’s mind than to find out what the teacher 
has learned from the encyclopedia about 
sheep-raising. And wouldn’t it be better to 
have the parable of the good Samaritan firmly 
fixed in the memory, in all the beautiful 
simplicity of the Master’s words, than to 
oe all the time in explaining just where 

erusalém is, and where Jericho is, and how 
steep the dscent is, and why priests and Levites, 
and thieves and Samaritans, would be likely 
to be found on that particular road? If a 
teacher is gifted with the imagination that 
can make the story more vivid, it is well that 
the gift should be exercised. But let it not 
be considered a duty to multiply words. 
After all, every such story tells itself. Para- 
phrase and labored explanation are, for the 
most part,an impertinence. Why should you 
light a lamp, in order to show your pupils a 
sunbeam? Let a class commit the ten com- 
mandments to memory. For a teacher after- 
ward to moralize upon it is to “gild refined 
gold.” If they will not hear Moses and the 
prophets, will they hear you, though your 
comments be as dry and your voice as sepul- 
chral as though you had just risen from the 
dead? There are some things so beautiful 
that further comment only spoils them, some 
things you will find stated with such perfect 
simplicity that attempts at explanation only 
obscure the first impression.— Christian Re- 
guster. 





No faculty is developed, no quality is ac- 
quired, no power is gained except by constant 
exercise; and, if we desire our young peo- 
ple to grow up into valuable men and women, 
we must accustom them, gradually, butsteadily 
to assume responsibility, to exert their will 
and force of character, to give out as well as 
to take in, to act as well as to learn. Then, 
life will be a succession of steps naturally 
foliowing each other, each of which will pre- 
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pare the way easily and thoroughly for the 
next, and each of which will bring new lig 
broader views, and higher abilities to bear} 
upon increasing duties and responsibilities ag 
they arise.— Public Ledger. 





GROWING OLD. 


Is it parting with the roundness 

Of the smoothly-moulded cheek ? 
Is it losing from the dimples 

Half the flashing joy they speak ? 
Is it fading of the lustre 

From the wavy golden hair? 
Is it finding on the forehead 

Graven lines of thought and care ? 


Is it dropping—as the rose-leaves 
Drop their sweetness, over-blown— 
Household names that once were dearer, 
More familiar than our own ? 
Is it meeting on the pathway 
Faces strange and glances cold, 
While the soul with moan and shiver 
Whispers sadly, ‘‘ Growing old ?” 


Is it frowning at the folly 
Of the ardent hopes of youth? 
Is it — melancholy 
At the rarity of truth? 
Is it disbelief in loving, 
Selfish hate, or miser’s greed,? 
Then such blight of what was noble 
Is a ‘‘ growing old”’ indeed. 


But the silver thread that shineth 
Whitely in the thinning tress, 

And the pallor where the bloom was, 
Need not tell of bitterness ; 

And the brow’s more earnest writing, 
Where it once was marble fair, 

May be but the spirit’s tracing 
Of the peace of answered prayer. 


If the smile have gone in deeper, 
And the tear more quickly start, 
Both together meet in music 
Low and tender in the heart; 
And in others’ joy and gladness 
When the life can find its own, 
Surely angels lean to listen 
To the sweetness of the tone. 


Nothing lost of all we planted 
In the time of budding leaves, 
Only some things bound in bundles 
And set by—our precious sheaves ; 
Only treasure kept in safety 
Out of reach, away from rust, 
Till the future shall restore it, 
Richer for our present trust. 


On the gradual-sloping pathway, 
As the passing years decline, 
Gleams a golden love-light, falling 
Far from upper heights divine; 
And the shadows from that brightness 
Wrap them softly in their fold, 
Who unto celestial whiteness 
Walk, by way of “ growing old.” 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 





Through the ill 


And discord round about you, keep 
Your faith in human nature still. 


—J. G. Whittier 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


[stated in a former paper the general fact 

ognized by all physicians and serious 
thinkers, that humanity, irrespective of station 
or of profession in life, is bearing an enor- 
mous aggregate of suffering. Individuals, it 
js true, often enjoy a reasonable exemption 
from this general law. 

The domesticated animals associated with us 
in life’s work, equally with ourselves are par- 
takers in the universal law of suffering. It is 
not strange. Not many years since it was 
rare to see a horse in the streets of our city. 
The drays and wagons were pulled by men. 
Every horse was suffering from epidemic dis- 
ease and hundreds died. The female bot-fly 
(Gastrophilus equi) deposits her eggs on the 
legs of the horse, in such positions as can be 
easiest reached by the tongue of the animal. 
The irritation thus caused induces the horse 
to lick the part and thus are these eggs intro- 
duced into his stomach, where they become 
attached to the gastric surface and rapidly 
increase in size. I have seen the stomach of 


ahorse nearly filled by these parasites, the 
result being suffering and death. These eggs 
are very beautiful things, each whitish little 
cup opens with a tiny lid to let the larva out. 

at herd of cattle knows and dreads the 
hum of the Hypoderma bovis, or breeze-fly. 


This insect deposits its eggs in the skin of the 
cattle, and as the larva grows in that position, 
large and painful swellings appear. 

“Through waving groves, where Selos’ torrent flows, 

And where Alberno, thy green Ilex grows, 

Myriads of insects flutter in the gloom, 

(&strus in Greece, Asilus in Rome), 

Fierce and of cruel hum, By the dire sound, 

Driven from the woods and shady glens around, 

The universal herd in terror fly.”’ 

Another of these flies, the (strus ovis de- 
posits its eggs on the nostrils of the sheep, 
and the larva soon finds its way into the 
frontal sinus and brain of the sheep. Blind 
with agony the poor animal now wildly buts 
its head against rock or tree till death brings 
awift release. The Fasciola hepatica burrows 
in the liver of the sheep, destroying its 
function and causes annually over one million 
deaths among these gentle pets of our 
pastures. 

It is my purpose to write only enough 
detail to show the existence of a universal 
law. Were I to write the requiem of one fly 
we would perceive the same barrier erected 
to prevent the fly from overspreading the 
planet, because one female fly can deposit 
over twenty million eggs during one happy 
summer-time. And one mother aphis could 
cover the richest ten acre field with her de- 
seendanta in the same brief period. 
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Every plant that grows out of the earth or 
lives in the water has its enemies and para- 
sites, which inflict perversion of function, and 
cause deformity and death, in accordance 
with the same law. I have seen eight thou- 
sand minuter plants parasitical upon one 
square inch of frond of Metzgeria. I have 
known the “ fire-blight” come in one night 
and blast every green leaf in the orchard, 
robbing the farmer of fruit which he needed 
to put food into the mouths of his children. 

It is unnecessary to adduce further fact 
from physiological science to make it appa- 
rent that all living things are subject to this 
universal natural law of suffering. Let us 
now inquire into its reasonable interpretation. 
Nature has no forbearance. She shows no 
preference, knows no personality. We all see 
the ebb and flow of the tides. They come as 
the rythmic beat of the great heart of the 
world. How certain is their returh. How 
grand too, and how sublime the silent march 
of the planets over the blue path of the sky. 
A thousand years to come we may tell the 
precise spot where other generations of men 
must look to see them. And what a calm, 
and trust, and reasonable faith come into the 
soul as we contemplate such facts. Here 
then is something running through all things, 
which we may trust. Something transcend- 
ing all dogma, doctrine, or ceremony, and 
which will endure after individuals perish, 
and after history fades. 

The immense fecundity of all living things 
makes it necessary that each should have a 
natural enemy in order to limit life. The 
balance or right proportion among the species 
is the natural law, or otherwise the food on the 
planet would soon become insufficient for all 
the tribes. Hence suffering unto death, acci- 
dent, the parasitical tribes, the carnivora are 
only parts of the same Divine order which 
insures greatest good to the greatest number. 
Even man yet has canine teeth in his jaw. 
How significant. Perhaps it is too early to 
speak of Divine motives. 

“Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth and sea and sky, 


And, that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die.” 


It has always been so. Those once sup- 
posed to know, tell us that suffering came 
into the world after the fruit of an uncertain 
tree had been eaten in the paradise of Gen- 
esis. But, on carefully examining the teeth 
of some fossil, Creodonta, quite recently, a 
large caries was very apparent, laying open 
the pulp cavity, thus exposing a very sensi- 
tive tissue to prehistoric irritation. Now, 
that Creodont lived and suffered at least one 
million years before Eve's transgression. 

All our best and sweetest spiritual posses- 
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sions have been dredged from the storm- | that such effort is “offensive,” though madgl day 
tossed sea of suffering. It is owr distinctive |in deepest reverence for the truth. Othe! the 
privilege, over all other types of life, to|and deeper channels have strangely opened § wit 
gather this precious harvest. Not the gift of| and all is right. I alone am responsible fo ho 
reason, but of wnreason, separates us from | these short papers, containing only hint} ths 
the lower animals. That sense by which I| which the intelligent reader will amplifyf ria 
know that God is, and stands supreme as my | fully. Build churches for the children, for} on 
highest conception of all good, divested of all | they still have time to be amused with toyg} by 
limitations, is made known, not by intellec-| but ask the rest and peace of God for the} on 
tual culture, nor by scientific study. These | men and women who patiently and hopefully} wl 
may point the way, or they may 1.0t, but they | bear the suffering of this life. J.G. H. ha 


have no necessary connection with the higher | Third month 19th, 1884. au 
and purer spiritual life. That comes only iiomeaieG 4A to 
after conquest, after suffering. MONEY MATTERS IN THE FAMILY, fu 
“ "Tis not the lightly laden heart of man Probably the subject of money in some sk 
That loves the best the hand that blesses all; way or other lies at the root of more famil fu 


But that which, groaning with its weight of sin, discord than any other single topic. The re 

Meets with the mercy that forgiveth much.” whole matter of earning and spending it, of} fi 

The farmer weights his harrow and drags | giving and lending it, of using and misusing} il 
it over his field before he scatters the grain. | it, furnishes continual .ground for disputes | 
The sharp teeth of the file must bite the steel | and hard feeling ; and that family, rich or] 8 
before the polished shaft goes from the shop. | poor, who only introduces the subject for 
Only when nature weeps does her smile be- | quiet consultation and mutual co-operation, 
deck the sky. Men call it the rainbow, and | is, other things being equal, an exceptionally 
seek its osteology in the hard prism of science, | happy and harmonious one. _It too frequent. 
thus missing sweetest significance. If I dis-| ly occurs that in the early days of married 
sect a bird, count its muscles, admire its won- | life, the question of income and expenditure 
derful eye and beautiful feathers, and asso-| is thought too prosaic for discussion. The 
ciate it with other organic forms, I do only a | husband, full of generous affection, determines 
reasonable scientific work. But if I fail to | that his wife shall never want for anything; 
see with my unreasoning sense the Divine} and she, full of loving confidence, shrinks 
emblem of aspiration pictured in its round- | from asking prying questions, which might 
wrapping wings, wafting it like some bright | hint at a lack of trust in his judgment or 
thought of God from tree to tree, from land | discretion. So the whole matter is tacitly 
to land wherever needy man can live, I miss | avoided, and for a time all may go smoothly, 
the sweetest teaching these living things can | Presently, however, changes occur. Perhaps 
give. there are reverses in business, while expenses 

Man is an egotist. He claims to have been | continue and even increase, and dissatisfae- 
created in the image of God. There are those | tion begins to be felt by both parties, though 
living who would say the average image was | the fatal silence is still preserved. At length 
often discreditable. It is a matter of daily | murmurs of discontent are heard, faintly at 
observation that man was not created at all. | first, then more distinct, till at length they 
He grows. That creature crawling on the | rise into mutual reproaches, more or less bit- 
floor, punctured with pins and tortured with | ter, and the cup of domestic happiness is poi- 
colic, is not a man. Not one atom of his|soned. Each party feels injured, and each 
body was created, but every fibre and parti-/| is really injured, though in a very different 
cle is growing towards its highest function in | way from what they imagine. In nine cases 
obedience to a Divine or natural law. The | out of ten, the trouble has come about not as 
sublime procession ever moves upward. The | they think through meanness on one side or 
law is absolute and continuous. extravagance on the other, or a diminution of 

It was my intention to trace the continuity | affection on either, but simply through a lack 
of this law as demonstrated by scientific fact, | of common sense in entering upon a mutual 
in order to find that which is fittest to sur-| business without a mutual understanding. 
vive. It is time that right views on such | If two men were to form a business partner 
subjects jshould be published in Friends’ In- | ship, and, trusting to their mutual friendship 
telligencer, because it would deepen and widen | to bring them success, should neglect to talk 
and bring peace and reconciliation to a rea- | over their resources or consult upon their sev- 
sonable religious faith to many who are now/|eral plans and methods, it would need no 
crossing the perilous desert of life with no| prophet to predict their speedy failure. No 
other than hereditary guides derived from | possible tie of affection between them could 
pagan dogma and mystical ceremonies mis-| excuse such glaring folly. Yet this is just 
called religious. But I have been informed | what hundreds of couples are doing every © 
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day, when they marry and undertake together | honored by their parents’ confidence and ac- 
the business of making and keeping a home| customed to add their quota of assistance, and 
to bear their share of self-sacrifice whenever 
the good of the family requires it will rarely 
be guilty of ingratitude. They are not op- 
posed to, but in quick sympathy with their 
parents, not because they are gifted with 
specially sympathetic natures, or are in any 
way superior to ordinary young people, but 
simply because they have,been made sharers 
with their parents in the cares and hopes, the 
responsibilities and labors of the family. 

There is no sadder sight than a family of 
growing boys and girls, or grown up young 
men and women, accepting cooly and careless- 
ly every form of sacrifice and favor from 
loving, anxious parents, who are wearing out 
their lives in their service and reaping only 
ingratitude and indifference in return. Let 
every parent guard against such a state of 
things by the far more real kindness of train- 
ing the children from first to last to share 
with them in the responsibilities, the labors, 
the sacrifices, the economies, as well as in 
the pleasures and comforts of the household. 
Only in this way can a family be truly united 
and filial sympathy and gratitude .be thor- 
oughly developed.— Public Ledger. 























how it is to be done. The affection and trust 
that should be the corner-stone of every mar- 
riage is not sullied by discussing such matters, 
on the contrary, it is carelessly endangered 
by expecting it to fulfill tasks that belong 
only to that common foresight and prudence 
which guide us in all other affairs. The time 
has passed when the whole responsibility and 
authority of pecuniary matters were thought 
to be vested in the husband. The wife who 
fulfills her duties at home as truly earns her 
share of the common fund as the man who 
fulfills his duties abroad, and bears an equal 
responsibility in its use; and any lack of con- 
fidence on either side or any sense of inequal- 
ity is disastrous to both. 

The same thoughtfulness is requisite in con- 
sidering the mutual claims of parents and 
children. Early childhood, as nature intended 
should be free from all care. Children are 
born “ heirs of the earth and skies,” and all 
that comes to them is received without ques- 
tion or wonder. But as they develop into 
maturity, they should be gradually taken 
into the confidence of the parents and made 
partners in the family interests. A large 
proportion of filial ingratitude proceeds sim- 
ply from ignorance. Children are brought 
up without any knowledge of the family re- 
sources, of the claims that have to be met, or 
of the limits of possibility in the way of ex- 
penditure. What they do know very thor- 
oughly is their own wants and desires, and 
when these are refused, without any adequate 
reason that they can see, a feeling of resent- 
ment arises, and rankles within them, and, 
by repetition, develops into a settled ingrati- 
tude to those very parents who are perhaps 
toiling hard and sacrificing themselves for 
their children’s good. 

Now, although in one sense all such ingrat- 
itude is inexcusable, much of it might be 
prevented by giving these young people from 
the start an acquaintance with aud an interest 
in the family affairs. Of course it would 
have to be partial and gradual, as their in- 
creasing intelligence could take it in, and 
thus it would become an important branch of 
education. Infancy is the only time when it 
is natural or right to be exclusively recipient. 
Between this time and full maturity giving 
and taking should be wisely alternated until 
one becomes as essential to the happiness as 
the other. It is not kindness, but cruelty to 
neglect this training in responsibility, to allow 





MILK DIET IN BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


Since we know not at present any drug that 
possesses therapeutic value to any marked 
extent in this terrible and fatal disease, and 
since it is daily making sad havoc among 
human beings, and principally among that 
class who, by reason of their valuable public 
labors, are particularly necessary to the wel- 
fare of the world, therefore, it becomes a 
medical question of paramount interest that 
we should discover some potent method of 
combating this very prevalent disease. Some 
years since Carel first called attention to the 
treatment of Bright’s disease by the use of a 
milk diet, and since then Duncan, as well as 
many other prominent physicians, has written 
on this subject. 

We have ourselves seen some remarkable 
results follow this treatment, while Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell, of our city, is now quite an 
enthusiast on this subject. This method of 
treating a formidable disease has received 
sufficient distinguished indorsement to recom- 
mend it seriously to our notice. We would, 
therefore, ask all physicians who read this 
article to try this method of treatment and to 
furnish us with their experiences, which we will 
publish. The milk is used throughly skim- 
youth quietly to appropriate everything and | med and entirely freed from butter. To pro- 
contribute nothing. It is simply a training | cure the best results, it has been advised that 
in selfishness which quickly bears ingratitude | the patient shall restrict himself absolutely 
as one of its chief fruits. Children who are | to milk and continue the treatment for a long 
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time. If it disagrees with the stomach (as it 
will in some cases), Dr. Mitchell advises that 
the patient be put to bed and the treatment 
commenced with tablespoonful doses, to which 
lime water is added, until the stomach toler- 
ates the milk, when from eight to ten pints 
daily should be taken, and absolutely noth- 
ing else. The sanction of such a distinguished 
physician as Dr. Mitchell forces us to seriously 
consider the merits of this treatment, and we 
trust to receive the experience of all readers 
of this journal who may have cases of Bright’s 
disease to treat.—Med. and Surg. Reporter. 









WE are only called upon to live by the 
moment. Christ does not bid us bear the 
burdens of to-morrow or next week or next 
year. And through years of long to-morrows 
it will be but the same thing to do, leaving 
the future always in God's hands, sure that 
he can care for it better than we. This is the 
rest of faith, whose heavenly calmness no 
storms disquiet.— Golden Links. 


One will not be ashamed of what to him 
is real vital truth. Talking and acting relig- 
ion timorously and mincingly, instead of in a 
plain, manly way, has made skeptics accuse 
Christians of not believing what they profess, 
and ministers of not believing what they 
preach.—Selected. R 


ITEMS. 


A RussrIAn lady named Kowalewski occu- 
ies the Chair of Mathematics at the High 
chool in Stockholm. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY, England, has decided 
to grant women the same examination as is 
given to men. 


A BILL has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts which prohibits the ex- 
hibition of deformed persons who are minors 
or insane, and of persons who have an ap- 


pearance of deformity produced by artificial 
means. 















































































A LARGE lighthouse with a light of the first 
order has been erected by the light-house De- 
partment at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, to 
test the practicability of the electric light for 
lighthouses. All the appliances have been 
prepared and are waiting for the globes to 
arrive from France, where they have been 
made to order. 






THE Pennsylvania Railroad maintains at 
Philadelphia a school for persons who want to 
become conductors. Candidates are tested as 
to their ability to write, their knowledge of 
mathematics, etc., and are then instructed as 
to the rights of passengers, the uses of differ- 
ent kinds of tickets, the situation of stations, 
etc. 


Srr SAMUEL W.. BAKER, the African ex- 
plorer, is quoted as saying that camels will 
cross a desert with a load of 400 pounds at the 
rate of thirty miles a day in the burning heat 
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of summer and require water only every thing 
or fourth day. In the cooler months the 
animal will work for seven or eight days with. | 
out water ; andif grazing on green foliage with. 
out labor will drink only once a fortnight, 


THE British Royal Astronomical Society hag 
awarded Mr. T. Ainslie Common its gold 
medal for photographs of celestial bodies, 
This high reward has been mainly bestowed 
on account of a magnificent photograph he 
has succeeded in taking of the great nebula ip 
Orion. It is not often that a non-professional} 
astronomer has gained the honor of gold 
medallist. Since the award to Mr. De la ue, 
in 1862, for his photographs of the solar eclipse, 
Messrs. Huggins and Miller received a joint 
medal for their researches in astronomical 
physics in 1867, and Baron Dembrouski one 
tor double star work in 1878, the fourteen other 
medals going to professional astronomers. 


Rock AND RYE CANDY, it is alleged by the 
Society for Preventing Cruelty to Children, 
of New York, contains poisonous ingredients, 
and, in order to settle the point, some speci- 
mens were recently submitted to Dr. Bartley, 
chemist to the Health Department, for analy- 
sis. The doctor says: ‘‘The candy is of a 
comparative straw yellow color and made into 
oblong rounded lumps, weighing about four 
grains each. This candy is made of sugar and 
flavored with essence of whisky or fusel oil. 
In some of these candies the oil is not properly 
mixed or diffused, and occasionally a good 
sized cavity filled with it may be found. Es- 
timating that a child may buy and eat half a 
pound of this candy, containing 5.7 grains of 
the oil, it will take the maximum medical 
dose for an adult, and will probably experi- 
ence distinct symptoms, such as dizziness, 
headache, or even slight intoxication.’’ The 
fatal dose of fusel is stated by Rabiteau, an 
authority on the subject, to be from 1.4 to 1.6 
grains, or the quantity found in two pounds 
of this candy. 


THE attention of Canadians has been called 
to the value of their possessions lying north of 
the lower St. Lawrence as a region for settle- 
ment and commercial enterprise. The Geo- 
graphical Society of Montreal has made a 
thorough exploration of the region, and people 
are becoming more and more convinced of its 
commercial value by the developments of the 
country and soil which the settlers around 
Lake St. John have made. Still greater re 
sults are predicted from the future operations 
of the Lake St. John Railway. The prospects 
at all events appear so promising that the Do- 
minion newspapers are now trying to excite 
interest in new schemes of development which - 
shall include the building of railways and 
systematic colonization in the vast tract of 
undeveloped and thinly colonized land lying 
to the west of St. John Lake and north of 
Montreal.—NV. Y. Post. 











NOTICES. 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee of 


the First-day School Association will be held 


at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, Third 
mo. 29th, at 1 o’clock P. M. 


GEORGE T. HAINEs, Clerk. 
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